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Doubtless all that has been called L. canescens from New Mexico 
and Arizona is of this species. According to Dr. Gray it is Wright's 
No. 1563, Coues and Palmer's 275, and Rothrock's 202 and 633. 
That it is distinct from L. canescens, is obvious at first sight of the 
living plant, by the conspicuous tuft of root leaves. The pale yellow, 
fragrant flowers are commonly as large as those of L. hirtum. I 
name the species in reference to that classical locality, Santa Rita del 
Cobre, where Mr. Wright collected it first, and where I first saw it 
in 1877. 

LiTHOsrERMUM viride. — Sparingly slrigillose, and minutely ap 
pressed-pubescent ; clustered stems simple, \]/ 2 to 2)A feet high; 
leaves pinnately 3-5 ribbed ; the cauline lanceolate or oblong-lan- 
ceolate, 1-3 inches long, passing into lanceolate bracts; pedicels 
2-3 lines long ; calyx parted to the base into linear lobes a half-inch 
long ; the light-green corolla salver form, 10 lines long ; its ample tube 
somewhat clavate, being manifestly contracted at the orifice, without 
crests, and the glandular ring nearly obsolete, limb of 5 small, 
rounded lobes reflexed against the tube ; stamens inserted high in the 
throat; style exserted ; nutlets contracted to a narrow base, the scar 
excavated and surrounded with a prominent margin. 

Collected in the Mimbres Mountains, near Georgetown, in 1877, 
and on Swan Mountain, near Silver City, 1880 ; flowering from May 
to October. A singular member of the genus, having wholly the 
aspect of an Onosmodium, and nutlets suggestive of Symphytum. — Ed- 
ward Lee Greene. 

New Localities for some Florida Plants. — Two years ago, 
when botanizing on the Halifax river at Port Orange, I first saw that 
beautiful shrubby vine, Chiococca racenwsa, Jacq. , and fell in love with 
its racemes of snow-white berries and glossy dark-green leaves. This 
year a friend described to me a vine which she had transplanted un- 
successfully from Anastasia Island, across our harbor, to her garden, 
and I hoped it might prove to be the Chiococca. I looked for it there 
in June, but did not find it. However, in August, a more extended 
search proved to my great delight that it is well established upon the 
Island. It was too late then to secure specimens of the flowers, as 
the young fruit had all set. This plant seems to be according to situ- 
ation indifferently a small shrub, or a high growing shrubby vine. As 
soon as I have another opportunity to visit this locality, I shall trans- 
plant roots to my garden, and see if I can have this thing of beauty 
always near by. 

Cynoctonum ? scoparium, Chapm., is described in the Southern 
Flora as growing from "West Florida to Key West." Six years ago 
I found it near the old light-house on Anastasia Island, and it still 
flourishes there, climbing six or eight feet high over bushes and cov- 
ering them with its masses of round green stems and small leaves. I 
also observed this Cynoctonum at Daytona, at Port Orange and in rich 
hummock lands on the banks of the Indian river ; so I presume it can 
safely be ascribed to the east as well as the west coast of the State. 
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Mentzelia Floridana, Nutt, is not confined to the west coast. It 
is firmly established on Anastasia Island, and I have seen a few plants 
in a neglected spot here in town. I know, to my great annoyance, 
that it grew pleniifully on Merritt's Island in the Indian River, 
because I heedlessly rambled about one day while botanizing and 
allowed my dress to become so covered with the old club shaped 
hollow seed-vessels, leaves and bits of the brittle stems, that it 
required the active work of two friends during an entire hour to pick 
off the pests! The plant seems to be thoroughly armed with bristly 
barbed hairs, which are well adapted to promote the distribution of 
the seed vessels. 

I saw a patch of flourishing Iresine vermicularis, Moquin., 
upon one of the banks of the Halifax river, and a few months since 
was pleased to find it establishing itself upon the banks of the Maria 
Sanchez creek in our town. 

During the last three or four years I have occasionally seen Kall- 
stroemia maxima, Torr. & Gray, as a very scarce weed in one or two 
places in cultivated grounds. 

Aviccnnia oblongifolia, Nutt. is quite common on the shores of our 
inlet, and a Pancratium is commonly cultivated in our gardens, which 
I am sure must be the Pancratium Caribaeum, L., described by Dr. 
Chapman in the Gazette of March. 1878. It flourishes in cultiva- 
tion, increasing quite rapidly, and the blossoms are large, very hand- 
some and very fragrant. 

Duranta Piumicri, Jacq , is an elegant shrub in our gardens 
noteworthy for its beautiful, golden, wax-like berries, which remain on 
the bush a long time. Of the genus Utricularia we have about here 
four described species, U. inflata, U. purpurea, U. cornuta, and U. 
subulata. In October, 1879, I found in muddy places in the pine- 
barrens several specimens of the smallest Utricularia that I have ever 
seen, and this year I have collected it again in several localities. Prof. 
A. Gray wrote me last year concerning it, "I have little doubt it is 
U. simplex of C. Wright, Cuba," and that he had no specimens like 
it. It grows in the same localities with U. cornuta and U. subulata. 
The scape is stouter than that oi subulata, but the corolla is much 
smaller. 

Last spring I saw in the garden of a friend, living about twenty 
miles south of us, a number of flourishing plants of Abutilon pedun- 
culate, HBK. The seeds were brought from the Indian River 
country, where the plant grows wild. These plants were four or five 
feet high, and taking kindly to their new home, were rapidly propa- 
gating themselves.— Mary C. Reynolds, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Cross Fertilization" of the Chestnut Tree. — I would like 
to publish the following field notes, for their bearing on the vexed 
question of the Cross-Fertilization of the Chestnut Tree : 

The first white settlers came to this county (Wabash) in 1803. 
They were undoubtedly disappointed in not finding the old and fa- 
miliar chestnut of their eastern homes ; and so on their first visit to 



